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Henderson persisted in his course. On his advice the Labour Party decided to
send delegates to Stockholm. The Prime Minister remonstrated with him, but as
he gathered that his retention of the Labour Party Secretaryship was considered
incompatible with membership of the War Cabinet he gave up his Government
position. Out-and-out supporters of the Government effusively welcomed his
resignation. Barnes, the mild-mannered, thoughtful, meditative man who
henceforth filled his place, was highly respected by all parties.
Churchill had to wait many months for office. The Conservative cabal
which lowered his status in the first Coalition barred his way in the second Coalition.
It was not till the summer of 1917 that Lloyd George felt strong enough to defy
the cabal and appoint Churchill Minister of Munitions. Even now, although
he excelled in genius for war, and his brain was always active in advice on strategy*
he was not among the oligarchs, officially at any rate.
Carson's career was erratic. He left the Admiralty after being First Lord for
seven months. For a similar period he was in the War Cabinet, without Portfolio.
He retired in order that he should not embarrass his colleagues in any decision they
might take about the Irish Convention which had been set up.
Austen Chamberlain, though free from personal blame, resigned the India Office
on account of the report of the Commission on the Mesopotamia operations and
hospital arrangements. His action was considered Quixotic, and after an interval
there was general approval of his appointment in Carson's place in the War Cabinet.
Samuel Montagu, who succeeded him in the India Office, was one of Asquith's
few intimate Liberal colleagues who joined the Lloyd George Government.
Two post-war Prime Ministers held office for the first time under Lloyd
George. Stanley Baldwin, who was picked out from a back bench by Bonar
Law, got his first step on the Government ladder as a Junior Lord of the Treasury,
with the duties of a Whip. A business man with affection for his pipe and die
Classics, he had spoken.only half-a-dozen times in the nine years since his election
to Parliament. Neville Chamberlain, although not yet in Parliament, was
appointed Director-General of National Service, but resigned seven months later,
when friction occurred between his hurriedly contrived office and other Depart-
ments,
No incident in 1917 impressed me more deeply than the appearance of Major
"Willie" Redmond, the Nationalist leader's brother, in the uniform of the King,
home on leave from the front, and his passionate appeal to the House to let the
dead past bury its dead and make a new start in the relations between England and
Ireland. Members in all quarters cheered him enthusiastically, and Peers and
strangers showed emotion as they listened to his words. This was the last service
that gallant Willie Redmond, who had been one of the liveliest political fighters,
was able to do in Parliament for the two countries. He died from wounds in battle
a few months later.
The debate in which he thrilled the House arose on T. P. O'Connor's motion to
set Home Rule in operation without further deky. One more step was taken to
end the domestic strife, by the summoning of a Convention of Irishmen to produce
a scheme of self-government for their country. It sat for several months and the
conciliatory attitude of the leaders gave promise of a settlement. Once more that
vision faded. John Redmond, the eloquent, dignified leader of the Constitutional